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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
CORRESPONDENCE 

OF PURITANS, PHILISTINES AND PESSIMISTS 

Dear Editor: You hit the nail on the head in your editorial 
on Mr. Bourne's article, Traps for the Unwary in The Dial; 
only, you might have hit harder. For it is significant, in con- 
nection with Miss Lowell's Tendencies in American Poetry, 
which Mr. Bourne praises, that out of the six poets repre- 
sented, Carl Sandburg, John Gould Fletcher, and H. D. 
were first published and introduced by Poetry; and Edgar 
Lee Masters and Robert Frost received in it their first ap- 
preciation. (But perhaps Mr. Bourne does not consider 
Poetry one of the "little magazines" he mentions so slight- 
ingly?) Indeed, Mr. Frost's The Code appeared in Poetry 
before his general American acclaim, and Mr. Pound's review 
of Mr. Frost preceded by some time the more heralded ar- 
ticle by Mr. Garnett in The Atlantic. 

What Miss Lowell's book accomplishes for these poets is 
a greater measure of publicity — to be valued, of course; and 
its chief merit is the outline given of the poet's personality, 
his history, etc. As criticism it clears up nothing, except that 
it escapes the Philistine and Puritan traps, although not in 
the measure proclaimed by Mr. Bourne, being tinged with 
both in given places. The book is based on a purely fictitious 
scheme of evolution, with no historical background, and only 
the critic's desire that the scheme should be so to make it so. 
Miss Lowell's book is enjoyable in many ways, but it can 
hardly be held up as a model of criticism, even negatively, 
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as Mr. Bourne would have us believe. Witness the Puritan 
point of view in her treatment of the sex motive in Edgar 
Lee Masters' work; so insistent as to be amusing. 

Criticism, of course, that weighs and balances only after 
the event is, indeed, of little consequence to the artist. The 
only criticism that is of value to the artist and to his con- 
temporaries is contemporaneous criticism, the kind that is per- 
fectly able to navigate in an uncharted sea, take soundings, 
and proclaim new depths and new shores. We have too 
little of this in the United States; indeed, except in Poetry 
and the other "little magazines" I don't know where to look 
for it. Why should the critics cry out continually upon the 
need of this criticism instead of giving it to us? Who will 
deljver us from the "parlor pessimism" of Mr. Bourne and 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, whose article On Creating a Usable 
Past in a succeeding number of The Dial is of the same breed 
as Mr. Bourne's — giving the critics and the professors the 
entire responsibility, and lamenting their bankruptcy? In- 
cidentally, one cannot help being amused by Mr. Brooks' 
short-sighted, one-sided dig at Vachel Lindsay, who has suc- 
ceeded in creating for himself not only a usable past, but a 
usable present as well ; which is certainly something that Mr. 
Brooks has not been able to achieve for himself. I think 
that everything I have read of Mr. Brooks' criticism has 
amounted to an almost complete negation of our present, and 
an exceedingly doubtful hope for our future — hardly what 
one would call the most creative sort of a matrix! 

A. C. H. 
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